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Pitchstone occurs at Sandy Braes, accompanied by PearMone. 

Phillipsite occurs in greyish white translucent crystals at the 
Causeway in small flesh-red crystals, with Gmelinite, coating the 
cavities of reddish-coloured earthy amygdaloid at Island Magee (see 
Gmelinite). The Phillipsite here always forms the coating next the 
matrix. 

Rhodolite is found associated with Chahasite and calcic carbonate, in 
the cavities of amygdaloid, at Ballintoy, and at the Causeway. 

Quartz is got in Knoeklayd Mountain, near Ballycastle ; at Divis, 
near Belfast, in colourless crystals. At Dungiven was found a large 
crystal, now in the possession of Mr. Ogilby, weighing nearly ninety 
pounds. 

Rock Salt is found at Duncrue, near Carrickfergus (see p. 262). 

Soporite, or Soapstone. — A soft variety which hardens on exposure, 
occurs in the amygdaloid rocks of Antrim, generally in nodules of a 
grey, yellow, or brown colour. 

Specular Iron is got in the Isle of Magee, near Larne. 

Stilbite occurs with Chahasite in geodes at the Causeway ; at Ballin- 
toy, cream-coloured in sheaf-like aggregations, occasionally finely crys- 
tallized with Eeuhndite ; at Portrush, aggregated white and globular; 
at Bengore Head, in small white crystals, with Apophyttite ; at Bruce's 
Castle, Kathlin Island, indrusy cavities in greenstone; at Dunluce 
Castle. (See also under Apophyttite, Chabasite, Eeuhndite, and Lau- 
monite.) 

Sulphate of Alumina occurs as an efflorescence in the lias shales at 
Ballintoy. 

Talc is found near the Causeway ; near Dunluce Castle it is dendritic, 
opal white, and pale green. 

Thomsonite, got occasionally near the Giant's Causeway ; at Island 
Magee ; at the Ball, in Batblin Island, on transparent Analcime. 

Websterite occurs near Portrush, in thin seams and earthy in the 
fissures of the greenstone on Calcite. 

Wollastonite of Thomson. Small tufts of this mineral have been 
found at Portrush, accompanying Siillite in greenstone. 



XXXI. — On the Inscribed Cavebn at Lough Nacloyduff, Pabish of 
Bouoe, County of Fermanagh. By W. F. "Wakehan, Esq. 

[Read May 25, 1868.] 

The lonely and picturesque "tarn" marked upon the Ordnance maps 
as Lough Nacloyduff— the "Lake of the Dark Cavern or Digging"— 
lies in the midst of a desolate, heath-clad highland, which extends 
over a considerable portion of northern Fermanagh. In its immediate 
neighbourhood, and for some miles around, there is no trace of cultiva- 
tion, ancient or modern. All that meets the eye is heather, rock, and 
bog, interspersed with irregular patches of rank grass, moss, or rushes, 
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If we measure by the scale of the Ordnance maps, the lake will be 
found to stand (" as the crow flies") four miles and a quarter to the 
west and north of the police station of Bohoe, and three and a half 
miles in a south-westerly direction from the "Lettered Cave" of 
Knockmore. There is no road or path by which it can be approached 
nearer than four miles. The lake, which is about one acre in extent, 
is bounded upon its northern side by a rugged cliff of yellowish sand- 
stone, rising to a height of perhaps thirty feet above the level of the 
water. 

Within the face of this rock are several caverns, two of them, in 
part at least, the work of human hands. The largest measures six feet 
in height, by about the same in breadth at the opening, and its depth 
is ten feet. The sides and roof are extremely rough, except in certain 
places, where some little care appears to have been used for the pur- 
pose of preparing the surface of the rock for the reception of a series of 
" scorings" and other devices, any notice of which, as far as I am aware,; 
has not hitherto been presented to the learned in antiquities. 

It may be here remarked that the chief cavern is connected with a 
second and smaller one, lying upon its western side, by an aperture in 
the partition of the rock, by which, but for this opening, the two cham- 
bers would be completely divided. Of the lesser cavern I have now 
little to say. It is small, rude, and uninscribed, but large enough, and 
sufficiently dry, to have been used as a sleeping apartment by the pri- 
mitive occupiers of the rock. The larger cavern, from which the neigh- 
bouring lake appears to have derived its name, owes its chief interest 
to the occurrence upon its sides of a number of " scorings," figures, or 
designs in characters perfectly similar or strictly analogous to the mys- 
terious scribings upon rocks which have been noticed in localities 
widely apart, and to which the attention of antiquaries has of late been 
particularly directed. Many men of ancient or modern times, confined 
by necessity to a listless existence in an inhospitable region, might very 
naturally have beguiled their hours by carving with a stone or metallic 
instrument such figures as their fancy prompted upon the nearest object 
which happened to present a surface more or less smooth. Scorings or 
designs, made under such circumstances, would be in character as 
various as the skill or humours of their authors. Now, when in many 
districts of the country, and some of them widely apart, we find upon 
the sides of caves and rocks, and within the inclosure of pagan sepul- 
chral tumuli, a certain well-defined class of engravings, often arranged 
in groups, and, with few exceptions, presenting what may be styled a 
family type, we can hardly imagine them to be the result of caprice. 

The period wherein it was usual amongst antiquaries to collect and 
consider the nature of our rock carvings is so recent, that probably a 
very small portion of existing remains of that class has been examined. 
When a thorough search shall have been made, and the result recorded, 
when at least the mass of oUr rock " scribings" shall have been pub- 
lished and compared one with another, group with group, and with 
similar work found upon monuments of Britain and of primitive Conti- 
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nental Europe ; then, and only then, can we hope that a light may be 
cast upon their significance. 

The striking similarity of many of the carvings at Lough Nacloy duff 
to not a few of the already published tomb or rock engravings will be ap- 
parent even to a casual observer (see PI. XXVIL). "We have here fifteen 
of the primitive crosses as found in the undoubtedly pagan monuments of 
Slieve-na-Caillighe and Dowth, upon the rock at Ryefield, in the county 
of Cavan, and in the cave of Knockmore. Surely no investigator who 
compares these carvings one with another will fail to recognize their 
wonderful similarity of style ! Some may be more rudely designed than 
others, and less well executed ; but there is, after all, little variety, 
except in the elaboration of a few examples, and in difference of size. 
It is difficult to believe that mere fancy could have originated and dif- 
fused this peculiar style of rock engraving. 

Together with the crosses at Lough Nacloyduff, we find some figur- 
ings which are, I believe, new to archaeologists and others, and two star- 
like scorings which, as far as I recollect, are not elsewhere represented, 
except in one instance, viz., in the great sepulchral monument at Dowth. 
The original figures to which I refer are two in number, and occur 
beneath and to the right of the largest cross or kite-shaped design, 
shown in the accompanying rubbings (PI. XXVII.). The upper one, 
which has every appearance of having been executed with great care 
and deliberation, might naturally represent a chair or throne ; the lower 
one a plough. A small primitive cross, which occurs upon the left-hand 
side of the cave, would appear to be accompanied by oghamie writing, 
of which I may observe that the fifth stroke from the left, and the upper 
portion of the third from the right, are doubtful. The white line in the 
rubbing of this inscription (appears black in the engraving) is caused by 
a natural crack in the rock. 

Of the exact form of the arrangement (in groups) and of the size of 
the various designs in Lough Nacloyduff cave, the rubbings will give a 
better idea than can any written description. In every case of rubbing 
the paper was laid as far as the surface would admit horizontally upon 
the face of the rock. 

Probably owing to the remoteness of its situation from the track of 
"excursionists," the cave presents little evidence of outrage— one only 
modern " scribing," "1777," disfiguring the walls. 

It may perhaps not be out of place here to state that the " Dark 
Cave," once perhaps the home of a family whose " young barbarians" 
clomb the adjacent rocks, and snared trout in the neighbouring loch, is 
now literally a den of wild animals, foxes, and badgers. The bones and 
hides of hares and the tattered plumage of grouse attest the successful 
raidings of the red dog of the Irish. 



